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EDITORIAL. 


Far too much weight seems to have been given to the 
Local Government Board circular which mentioned public 
libraries as institutions whose expenditure should be examined 
with a view to effecting economies. This, to the ordinary 
person, would seem to call on library committees to exercise 
special care to prevent unnecessary expenditure, and more 
particularly to see that capital expenditure on new buildings 
and extensions is not made. The first of these require- 
ments has been common for years ; had there been wasteful 
expenditure, and if librarians had not carefully financed 
their resources, half the libraries in England would have 
been bankrupt long ago. The second requirement is just, 
and would be accepted even by the most unbridled library 
enthusiast. But local bodies have not been content so to read 
the circular. They have frequently interpreted it to mean 
that “libraries must mark time,” are “ of small value in 
peace and less in war,” and the war is being made an excuse 
by old-standing opponents of public culture to do as much 
damage as possible to the library movement. 

* * * 


It is a curious and lamentable fact that there is so little 
perception. We are fighting not only the explosives, poisons, 
gases, and treacheries of Germany, but struggling with intellec- 
tual concepts, theories of life, and, in short, with ideas sub- 
versive of almost every tenet of our national character ; 
ideas which have been sedulously spread through the whole 
world by a campaign of suggestion emanating during the 
last forty years from Germany. This campaign will be far 
more difficult to defeat than the great guns of Germany, for 
its influence is far more insidious. School life in this country 
is not sufficiently prolonged to be effective. University 
Extension Lectures touch only a small number of the popula- 
tion ; newspapers are too intent upon particular campaigns 
of their own to present a broad front to it ; only the institutions 
which can bring together all newspapers, and throw open 
the thoughts of men as they are reflected in books, only, in 
short, the representative library can give a true perspective 
of world thought to the people, and so hope to counteract the 
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perverted ideals of the so-called German kultur. To destroy 
the efficiency of the libraries, therefore, in the interests of 
economy, is a national blunder little short of a crime. 

* * 

Meanwhile the ordeal of public libraries grows more 
rather than less severe. Indeed, grave misgivings for the 
immediate future of this branch of the municipal service 
are being aroused in many minds, since in numerous Town 
Councils economy has come to connote the starvation of 
intellectual and educational activities. The London and 
suburban boroughs may be said to be suffering from what 
very much resembles panic. Whole departments have been 
closed, here a branch, there a reference library, hours have 
been shortened “ to save electric light,” while in one instance 
in the north of England it is actually proposed to leave a 
modern, complex library without a librarian. In cases where 
the enlistments from staff have made normal library service 
a physical impossibility, little can be said, but where the public 
is deprived of the facilities the libraries afford, in order to 
save a fraction of a penny rate, the action deserves strong 
condemnation. 

* * * 

We understand that the Library Association Council has 
appointed its examiners for 1916, and this action has given 
rise to criticism. Amongst a well-disposed section of the 
profession a feeling prevails that to hold examinations during 
the war isa mistake. The majority of the eligible candidates— 
that is, eligible for examination—are also eligible for military 
service, and most of them have enlisted. Further, it is argued, 
justice would warrant the suspension of examinations, seeing 
that the men on active service must necessarily lose the three 
years of their professional life, which in most cases are the 
important qualifying years. To allow those who remain at 
home the lead that success in these examinations during the 
interregnum would give, is, they say, at variance with elemen- 
tary fair dealing. To this argument it is not altogether easy 
to furnish an adequate answer. It must, however, be recog- 
nised that the future of our patriotic professional brethren 
is by no means certain. Not a few have affirmed that they 
will not return to indoor occupations, and such declarations 
cannot be estimated at their true quality until peace returns. 
Meanwhile, “‘ the duration of the war ” is a phrase of uncertain 
value ; it may mean a few months, it may mean several years ; 
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and, in either case, during the struggle trained assistants are 
essential, if the library movement is to be kept alive. Even 
temporary assistants are more useful if they pursue some 


definite course of reading, such as an examination implies, 
* 


An interesting confirmation of the figures relating to 
enlistment in the letter from ‘‘A London Student’’ in our last 
issue is made by figures in The Library Assistant, which have 
been drawn up by Mr. R. Cooper, of Battersea. From these 
we learn that 444 professional and 29 non-professional library 
workers are with the colours. We gather that the profession 
is now practically depleted of eligible men, and from those 
who remain great unselfishness and even self-sacrifice are 
demanded if the profession is not to suffer. We are proud of 
the results achieved, and we are sure that the qualities the 
situation calls for will be found in those less fortunate beings 
whose circumstances keep them still in their libraries. 


THE FORSAKEN CHIEF. 
The khaki armlet that I wear 
Denotes the forty-second grade ; 
The Derby trumpets when they blare 
Their summons to the shuddering air 
Find, and shall find, me unafraid. 
But I have lost my high estate ; 
My staff in camp and trench are strewn ; 
And counter-service soon and late, 
With readers cheerful or irate, 
From morn till eve I ply alone. 
My office is a desert place 
Where once I nourished bookly schemes ; 
Extension plans I once could trace 
Have lost their sempiternal grace, 
And even books are fading dreams. 
The books I once might classify 
Are economic victims now ; 
I stoke the furnace,—even I !— 
The lonely paste-brush humbly ply, 
With lines of thought upon my brow. 
Where are the goodly race who kept 
On indicator watch and ward ? 
Where are the janitors who swept 
My room while yet at dawn I slept ?— 
They keep afar another guard ! 
So, while a nobler lot is their's, 
I live in bondage, nor complain, 
And work at old and humble cares, 
Nor scorn to offer humbler prayers, 
That my brave lads come home again. 
RoBErtT JoHNson. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
PRINTED BOOK. 
By R. A PEDDIE. 


P RINTING with movable types was invented either in Holland 
or Germany. The name of the inventor and the place of 
the invention are two of the most hotly-contested questions 
in history—Gutenberg at Mainz, Coster at Haarlem, Waldfoghel 
at Avignon, Castaldi at Feltre—all these are mentioned in connec- 
tion with the claim. The value of their respective pretensions has 
been summed up by a well-known authority in the words : “ Ger- 
many has the documents and the books ; Holland has the books, 
but no documents; France has the documents, but no books; 
and Italy has neither books or documents.” It is unnecessary to 
enter upon this controversy here, and the reader can refer to any 
good recent encyclopedia for a statement of the case as it stands 
at present. 

We are concerned with the books themselves as they issued 
from the press, and in this connection it is necessary to point out 
that there are two groups of works which are held by some to 
precede the known works of the first press at Mainz. These two 
groups are mostly composed of editions of the De octo partibus 
Orationis of Aelius Donatus. The one group is Dutch, and the 
other German. The Dutch Donatuses are described by Dr. J. H. 
Hessels, in the article ‘‘ Typography,” in the latest edition of the 
‘* Encyclopedia Britannica,”” and the German editions are dealt 
with by Dr. P. Schwenke in Die Donat-und Kalender-Type, 1903. 
Whichever view we take of the controversy as to the invention of 
printing, there can be little doubt that these books are the earliest 
productions of the printing press. To these can be added the 
Gutenberg Bible, and the one or two other productions of the 
first press at Mainz generally attributed to Johann Gutenberg. 
The whole of these books have one characteristic in common, 
they were without any of those additions which to-day we look 
upon as so important. They had no title pages, no imprints, no 
signatures, nor pagination, no illustrations ; in fact, a book con- 
sisted of the author’s text and that alone. The probable reason 
for this was that printing in these very early days, being such a 
laborious process, the printer tried to turn out a book with the 
absolute minimum of trouble, and therefore printed the text and 
nothing but the text. We shall see as the years go on and the 
printer becomes more familiar with the possibilities of his art 
and the process becomes less laborious, how all the adjuncts of the 
text which go to make up the book of to-day were added one by 


one. 
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The circumstances connected with the first two presses in 
Mainz are exceedingly obscure, but we stand on firmer ground 
when we arrive at the date 1457, and the press of Fust and Schoeffer. 
This year is historic, as it was on the fourteenth of August that 
these printers issued the first book containing a printed date. 
It was a liturgical Psalter, and in addition to the date of publication 
contained the names of the printers and the place of publication. 
The book was also the first to contain wood-cut initials, and these 
are specially notable, as throughout the work they are printed in 
colours. These coloured initials were also used in the Canon of the 
Mass printed in 1458. It is wonderful work to be the product of 
an art only just born, and many years were to elapse before such 
elaborate craftsmanship was seen again. 

The whole of these early productions were printed in the type 
which is known generically as Gothic, or Black Letter. There 
are many forms of this type face, the differences being, however, 
only apparent to a careful student. The type used by the first 
printer in Strasburg, Johann Mentelin, began to show the first 
modification towards the round or Roman type. Mentelin was 
certainly printing in 1460, and probably by 1458. But in a group 
of books, some of which can be definitely assigned to the year 
1464, or earlier, and were for many years supposed to have been 
printed by Mentelin, a type is used which is really Roman both in 
the small letters and the capitals. This group of books is now 
ascribed to Adolph Rusch, the son-in-law of Mentelin. They are 
quite distinct from any other type, being differentiated by the 
form of the capital R, which is of a striking character. Before 
Adolph Rusch was identified as the printer of these books, and 
after it had been decided that they could not be placed with Men- 
telin’s productions, they were grouped under the title, ‘‘ The 
“R’ Printer.” So that we see that Germany not only claims 
the invention of printing, but is entitled to the honour of first 
printing in the round or Roman character for the future develop- 
ment of which we shall have to look to Italy. 

To the sack of Mainz in 1462 during the struggle of the rival 
Archbishops Diether of Isenburg and Adolph of Nassau, is generally 
attributed the spread of printing during the succeeding years. 
The printers, finding war and art impossible companions, left 
for more congenial and quieter spots. The facts, however, do 
not quite support this theory. As far as can be seen in the light 
of the latest researches, there was no new press started in Europe 
between the years 1462 and 1465. 

Two German printers, Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold 
Pannartz, commenced work in Subiaco, near Rome in 1465. They 
used a type which may be described as a Semi-Roman, which was 
cut on a different basis from the earliest German Roman. When 
these printers moved to Rome in 1467 they used a new type which 
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was still more Roman in character. It was not until 1471 that the 
new character reached its full development. In that year Nicolas 
Jensen, a Frenchman, started a press at Venice, and there was 
cut for his use a Roman type which was so perfect in outline and 
balance that it has held its artistic supremacy to the present day. 
But the Roman type was unable to make headway against the 
various forms of Gothic or Black Letter used by the majority 
of the printers of Europe. 

In the year 1470 Arnold Therhoernen, a printer at Koln, 
invented the title-page. The title of the book—it was a sermon 
on the Feast of the Presentation of the Virgin—together with a 
statement of the date of printing was set in one paragraph 
on a page by itself at the beginning of the work. The printer 
numbered the leaves of the book, which was also a novelty. 
He did not place the number where we would expect to find it 
either at the top or bottom of the page, but in the middle of the 
right hand margin. This example was not followed by other 
printers, and as the practice grew of numbering the leaves of their 
books (not, as yet, the pages) the numbers were generally placed 
at the top right hand corner of the text. Therhoernen’s title 
page occupies the field as a solitary example for some time. In 
fact, it is not until 1476 that a real title occurs, that is, one giving 
the name of the printer and the place and date of publication. It 
is prefixed to the Kalendarium of Regiomontanus printed by 
Erhard Ratdolt in partnership with Peter Loeslein and Bernard 
Pictor at Venice. This title page has several points of interest. 
It is in verse, and gives the full contents of the book. It has also 
a very fine wood-cut border. In spite of these examples, title 
pages were not used to any extent by other printers, and were 
quite uncommon even at the close of the fifteenth century. 

Another improvement in the make-up of the book was the 
introduction of printed signatures, the marks at the bottom of the 
page which indicates to the binder the order of the sheets. Signa- 
tures appear to have been used in manuscript books from the 
earliest times, and in the first days of printing were added in 
manuscript to the printed sheet below the point where it was 
expected the knife of the binder would cut, but some binders 
being more generous than others have not cut the books so much 
as they were expected to do, with the consequence that the manu- 
script signatures stand visible to this day. 

The gradual introduction of these various additions to the 
text of the book indicates a growing mastery of the printer over 
the mechanical troubles which faced him. A solid page of type 
was comparatively easy to deal with, but when one or two figures 
for numbers or signatures had to be placed outside the solid mass 
of type, the early printer, ignorant as he was of the modern para- 
phenalia of furniture, chases, spacing, leading, locking-up and the 
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like, left these odd figures to be written in after the operation of 
printing was concluded. 

Signatures and folio numbers were occasionally stamped in 
after printing, and ultimately a printer discovered that all he had to 
do was to treat the signature as another line at the foot of the 
page, fill up the line with quads, and the page could be tied up 
and handled. J. Koelhoff of Koln, first used printed signatures in 
this manner in Rider’s Praeceptorium divinae legis. 1472. 


(To be continued.) 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. L. STANLEY JAST. 


N the afternoon of Saturday, November 20th, the members of 
the Croydon Libraries Committee and a few friends met 
in the Chief Librarian’s Office and presented Mr. Jast with 

a gold watch inscribed as follows :-— 
“ Presented to L. Stanley Jast by the Libraries Committee and 
Friends in gratitude for his great work as Chief Librarian at Croydon 
from 1898 to 1915. 
Accompanying the watch was a handsomely bound volume con- 
taining the signatures of the Committee and friends, headed by the 
signature of the Mayor, and the following official resolution of 
regret at Mr. Jast’s departure by the Libraries Committee. 


Resolved : 

“That the resignation of the Chief Librarian be accepted with 
great regret, and that the Committee do place on record their very high 
appreciation of the services rendered to the Committee and to the 
borough by Mr. Jast in his seventeen years of office ; during which the 
libraries have been developed to a pitch of excellence and efficiency 
which has not only rendered them one of the most valuable intellectual 
assets of the Borough, but has made them known throughout England 
and in many foreign countries, and has caused their methods to be widely 
adopted by similar institutions both here and abroad. The Committee 
wish Mr. Jast every possible success and happiness in the larger sphere 
of work upon which he is entering at Manchester.” 


Mr. Councillor John O. Pelton, J.P., Chairman of the Libraries 
Committee, in making the presentation, said that the Mayor had 
expressed his regret at being unavoidably absent. In normal 
times, Mr. Jast’s departure, which they all regretted, would have 
been a public occasion. Owing to the stringency of the times, 
however, and at Mr. Jast’s own request, the testimonial had been 
confined to the members of the Libraries’ Committee and to one or 
two friends who, by chance, had heard of the proposal. He was 
sure, however, that Mr. Jast would regard the small list of signa- 
tures as typical of the feelings of a much larger circle. Mr. Jast 
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had been regarded with esteem not only by the Libraries Committee, 
but by all those who had come in contact with him. He (the 
speaker) had been associated with the Libraries for two-thirds 
of their existence, and had been connected with the most important 
changes in their administration. The prominent position Croydon 
occupied among the Libraries throughout the country was due to 
the fact that Mr. Jast had thrown into his work not only the 
intelligence of a librarian, but also the capacity of a thorough 
business man. 

Mr. W. Whitaker, B.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., the Vice-Chairman, 
said that from a selfish point of view Croydon would regret the 
loss of Mr. Jast. Mr. Jast’s success at Manchester was an unusual 
incident, and one that would have its effect on Croydon ; it was a 
great thing that Croydon’s Librarian should be chosen for such a 
post. Librarians trained at Croydon under Mr. Jast were now 
occupying important chief positions at Coventry, Wallasey, 
Adelaide, and at other places. He was quite sure that in spirit 
Mr. Jast would remain with the Croydon Public Libraries, in 
abiding memory of his excellent work in these institutions. 


Mr. Alderman H. Keatley Moore, B.A., B.Mus., J.P., said that 
for Croydon to part with Mr. Jast was somewhat of a wrench. 
For their size the Croydon Libraries are as good, as well-arranged 
and complete as possible, and have attained to an unrivalled 
position among the smaller libraries of Great Britain as a result of 
the efforts of Mr. Jast. Mr. Moore referred to Croydon as a library 
school, and mentioned that the present Librarian of the Croydon 
Literary and Scientific Institution, Mr. Edmund Grigsby, was 
trained under Mr. Jast. He also spoke of the number of foreigners 
who had received at Croydon regular instruction in library economy 
for considerable periods. He was sorry to part with so fine a 
librarian and so firm a friend. The best wish the speaker could 
wish was that Mr. Jast would have the health to carry out the 
excellent work that lay before him at Manchester. His ability 
he was sure was sufficient, and the work would be carried out if 
only Mr. Jast would be content to burn the candle of energy at one 
end, lighting the other end only very occasionally. 


Dr. Thomas Jackson, B.A., J.P., spoke as the representative 
of the Branch Libraries. He could not add to the admirable 
testimony already given of Mr. Jast’s efficiency and friendship, 
but would like to emphasize the absolute loyalty that Mr. Jast 
had always observed towards his staff and the interest he had 
taken in the careers of his assistants. Perhaps no one had troubled 
Mr. Jast so much as the speaker, and no one had experienced so 
much his wonderful patience and good temper. Perhaps Mr. 
Jast in his early days was not so enthusiastic over the branch 
libraries as his outlying neighbours, and had not always seen 
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eye-to-eye with the speaker over the books suggested for purchase, 
and other details, but when negatived Mr. Jast always took his 
defeat in good spirit. He (Dr. Jackson) deeply regretted Mr. 
Jast’s departure, and wished him every success. 

Mr. Jast on rising was warmly applauded. It is the fate of 
some, he said, to go through life doing good and useful work and 
never to hear appreciation of it, but he had done very little and 
had received much appreciation. He had made one of the happiest 
steps of his life in coming to Croydon, and had thoroughly enjoyed 
the successful and happy time he had spent here. The generous, 
over generous words of the resolution of the Libraries Committee, 
gave one side of the success of the Libraries. The other side was 
the side of the Committee. He had appreciated the mutual and 
full confidence that had always prevailed between the Committee 
and the official. He had always had absolute confidence in the 
Committee. From the friendly criticism of the Committee he 
had learned much ; he had received every kindness and considera- 
tion from every member of the Committee. The Croydon Libraries 
have been happy in a succession of extraordinarily capable Chairmen. 
The fundamental cause of the success of the Libraries was due to the 
instalment in 1896 of the open-access system, an action on the 
part of the Committee due mainly to the wise advocacy of Mr. 
Alderman Moore. All the work done since was built on that 
one necessary foundation. To adopt open-access now is to be in 
the fashion ; then it was to be in antagonism with almost all who 
knew. Croydon at that time was the largest lending library 
which had adopted open-access. The excellent annual Shakespeare 
reading and the annual concert-lecture which for so many years 
were a notable feature of the Libraries lecture programmes, also 
owed all their success to Mr. Moore. The valuable Surrey Collection 
in the Reference Library owed much to the unremitting care of Mr. 
Councillor Pelton. 

Mr. Jast thanked his well-wishers very very much for their 
two beautiful gifts, which would always convey to him an aroma 
of seventeen very happy years of work and friendship. He was 
leaving the Libraries at a very difficult stage of their career, but 
was quite sure that the future of the Libraries was safe in the hands 
of the present Committee. Libraries never had a more important 
part to play than at present. We are fighting, said Mr. Jast, not 
only material Germany, but German ideas ; and ideas can be killed 
only by other ideas. Ideas are a part of our armament and capacity 
for attack. Libraries are of immense value in assisting to solve 
the difficult social and industrial problems with or consequent upon 
the war. It was unnecessary, however, to make a speech on the 
subject to the Croydon Committee ; it was foolish to preach to the 
converted. Mr. Jast concluded by again expressing his apprecia- 
tion and thanks for the two gifts. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


My DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 

When we began to exchange confidences we outlined a pro- 
gramme of constructive criticism of librarians’ affairs ; specially 
L.A. affairs and its important work in education, in publishing 
and in safeguarding our monetary interests. When we look back 
over the long period during which Mr. Tedder has watched the L.A. 
finances, we must compliment him upon the ability with which 
he has carried out his duties. To control the expenditure (some- 
times capriciously incurred) of our society is not easy; but, by 
careful supervision and judicious warnings, Mr. Tedder has done 
much. He cannot, however, be expected to curtail the secretaries’ 
expenditure, which does not seem to be always wise or economical. 

On consulting the Annual Report for 1914 (shewing the expen- 
diture for 1913), we find certain items that may well call for some 
explanation. For example, what is our printing and stationery 
bill? The Annual Meeting cost £54 for printing, stationery, 
postage, reporting and incidentals. What part of this sum was 
for printing and stationery? Surely, at the very least, £25. 
The Education Committee’s printing for the same period cost 
over {21. For postages and stationery (apart from the Record 
and the Annual Meeting) of the Publications Committee the 
expenditure was nearly {19: let us say for stationery alone {14. 
For printing, stationery, postages, and counting votes at the 
Annual Election the expenditure was {14 9s. gd., and not less than 
£10 can be for printing and stationery. The bill for general 
printing (excluding the cost of the Record, and the expenditure 
under this head for the Annual meeting, the Annual Election, the 
Education and Publications Committees) amounted to nearly 
£65. The N.W. Branch in the same period spent {7 8s. 6d. on 
printing and stationery. 

A HOLE IN OUR STOCKING. 

I estimate that our Association paid in the year 1913 not less 

than £318, and in 1914 not less than {£354 for printing and 


stationery as follows :— 1913. 1914. 
Annual Meeting (part) {20 0 0 
Education Committee eee 21 6 9 (part) 25 0 Oo 
Publications Committee (part) 14 0 0 Iz 0 Oo 
Annual Election (part) os 10 0 0 g 10 Oo 
General Printing and Stationery 64 18 2 66 16 Io 
N.W. Branch ,, = 7 8 6 8 0 oO 
N.C.L.A. a ? 8 o 3 
Net cost of Year Book. _45 8 5 

142 13 5 194 15 6 


Add Net cost of Record, agit 


and distribution . oe 175 6 8 159 8 4 


Total ove eve eee {318 £354 3 10 
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With the friendliest possible feelings towards the Council, I 
submit that an expenditure on printing and stationery of from {140 
to {200 per annum (varying as we are Year Book-less or not) is 
too high, and could be reduced if more business-like methods were 
adopted. We librarians know something about stationery, for 
a public library usually consumes a good deal; and when the 
expenditure under these heads for the Cardiff Libraries (central 
and six branches) is £98, and our Association’s expenditure nearly 
twice that amount, we feel justified in calling the attention of the 
Council to the matter. 

LET THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE PUBLISH. 

Why are not all the L.A. publications under the control of the 
proper Committee, for the sake of uniformity and economy ? 
Even our large printing bill ought not to be distributed among 
several firms. No business man expects to get the best return for 
his outlay if he distributes among a number of firms small orders 
which would not be missed were they taken away. Let the Publica- 
tions Committee amalgamate our printing orders. Perhaps then 
we could avoid double printing. For it is the fact that some parts 
of the Annual Report are printed twice, once in the Record and 
again separately, and this, mark you, from different settings. 
One part, an expensive part, the Table of Councillors’ Attendances 
at meetings, has been composed in some years as many as three 
times : once for the election papers, again for the Record, and still 
once more for the Annual Report. 

UNIFORM PUBLICATIONS. 

Why should our publications not be uniform? The get-up 
and printing of the Record is quite satisfactory. Why, then, 
should not the Year Book be printed in the same style on similar 
paper? And why, moreover, should it not be published as a 
supplement to the Record and be paged and indexed and bound 
with it? Apart from ridding ourselves of loose Year Books, on file 
until we have enough of them to make a volume, how useful it 
would be to have the material included in the Record Index. 
When we take down our bound volume of the Record for 1915 we 
ought to be referred by its index to all the facts published by the 
L.A. in that year. And do let us have the Annual Report in the 
same style. 

OUR LIBRARY ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

If the Publications Committee will consider these suggestions 
(offered with the desire of improving our affairs) they will go a good 
way on the road to realise our ideal of the Record. Our journal is 
official ; it competes with no other technical publication ; it is not 
run for profit or even to pay its own expenses. It exists to be 
efficient. Yes. I suppose we all agree to that, but in what way ? 
To my mind the Record should be the standard work of reference 
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on English library affairs; a serial cyclopedia, not in 
arrangement but in comprehensiveness and succinctness of 
matter. I should like also to see portraits included in the Record 
for historical purposes and sentimental reasons. Why should we 
be deprived of the memories which crowd the mind whenever we 
see a portrait of an old colleague, now no longer with us ? 


WHERE IS OUR ARCHITECTURAL RECORD ? 


But other things besides portraits are missing from the Record. 
For years I collected from architectural journals plans of library 
buildings. Some day I intended to index them, but I never did for 
I found them of very little use. They were projected, not erected 
buildings ; architects’ dreams, not library authority realities. 
What we want are plans and elevations, if possible, of libraries 
finished and in use. Explanation of them must be concise : omit 
padding about noble proportions, elegant design, charming 
fenestration. With a plan and elevation before us, we need 
answers to these questions, which can be put in three or four lines. 
(1) What is the stone used ? 
(2) Are all the elevations of the same degree of ornateness 
as that shown in the illustration ? 
(3) Are the fittings of Austrian oak, American oak, or other 
wood ? 
(4) What is the cubical content of the building ? 
(5) What was the cost of buildings and fittings, the whole 
cost of the library finished as a going concern ? 


With the dimensions figured upon the plans, such information 
must be most valuable, if not entertaining to read, and is obtainable 
nowhere. The Record, to realise our ideal of a standard reference 
book, ought to publish it. Thecost? A fig forthe cost! Nearly 
every library authority owns blocks, or will provide blocks, showing 
the plan and elevation of any library they have erected ; to print 
them will add little to the cost of the Record, and nothing at all if 
some of the padding were cut out of the letterpress. 


A SELF-SUPPORTING EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

I have time to deal with but one other point now : a financial 
point, since economy is in the air. Surely our educational scheme 
ought to be self-supporting. An expenditure of nearly {40 in 
1913 and over {80 in 1914 (or including the expenses of the useless 
Special Education Enquiry Committee, over {99), is quite unjustified 
by any benefit which our assistants are receiving in the form of 
salary or in the increased esteem of the public. 

ZENODOTUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 
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BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 
By F. W. T. Lance. 


POETRY & ANTHOLOGIES. 
Address to Alcohol: a Poem for the Times. 1915. Pam. 


Stockwell. 3d. 
Allen, Sir Harry B. Australia’s Dead : Alma Mater and the War. 
1915. Pam. Melbourne : Medical Students Society. 


Reprinted from The Speculum, July, 1915. 
Allsopp, Henry. Songs from a Dale in War Time. 1915. 
Bell. 


At the Front: a Pocket Book of Verse. 1915. 64 pp. 
Warne. Is.n.& 7d. n. 
Published in aid of the funds of the British Red Cross. 
Beauduin, Nicolas. L’Offrande Héroique. 1915. 
Paris: La Vie des Lettres. 2f,. 
A collection of verses by a soldier at the front. 
Bell, Henry J. Camp Fire Recitations. 1915. 126 pp. 
Walter Scott Publishing Co. Is. ". 
Bell, Mackenzie. Poetical Pictures of the Great War. 1915. 
Pam. Kingsgate Press. 2d. 


Bell, Mackenzie. War's Use. 1915. Pam. Kingsgate Press. }d. 
Binns, Henry B. April Nineteen-fifteen. With Six Preludes in 
Winter. 1915. 31 pp. Fifield. 1s. 6d. n. 
Blackall, Capi. C. W. Songs from the Trenches. 1915. 60 pp. 

Lane. 2s.n.& 1s. n. 
Blakeney, F. H. Collected War Poems. 1915. 12 pp. Pam. 
Privately printed. Author, King’s School, Ely. 
Brooks, Lillie A. Editor. The Band of Purple: a Collection of 
Canadian Poems. 1915. Toronto, Canada: Oxford Univ. Press. 
Booth, W. Gentlemen All! and Other Poems of the War. I915. 
30 pp. Manchester: J. Fagan, Waterloo Bldgs., 10, Piccadilly. 6d. 
Brown, Frank §. Contingent Ditties, and Other Soldier Songs of 
the Great War. Edited by Holbrook Jackson. 1915. Low. Is. n. 


Author, a sergeant of Princess Pat’s (Canadian Contingent), was killed 
in action February, 1915. 


Bryon, Blanche. Quand Méme. ro15. 

A. Livingston, 229, Finchley Road, N.W. 5s." 
Burdett, Osbert. Songs of Exuberance, together with The Trenches. 
1915. Fifield. 3s. 6d. n. 
Camp Song Book: for use by the Y.M.C.A. with H.M. Forces. 
IQI5. 124 pp. National Council, Y.M.C. A. 1s. 6d. n. & 6d. n. 
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Claudel, Paul. Trois Poémes de Guerre. 1915. 
Paris : Nouvelle Revue Francaise. tf. 


Colcord, Lincoln R. Vision of War: Poem. 1915. 
Macmillan. 5s. 6d. n. 


Cone, Helen G. A. A Chant of Love for England, and other 
Poems. I9I5. II2 pp. Dent. 2s. 6d. n. 
One of the poems is a reply to the German “‘ Hymn of Hate ”’ for England: 


Cooke, Alice M. P. Irish Heroes in Red War. 1915. 31 pp. 


Maunsel. 6d. n. 
Cooper, Eric T. Soliloquies of a Subaltern Somewhere in France. 
I9QI5. 52 pp. Burns& O. 


Coxwell, C. Fillington. Chronicles of Man. 1915. Watts. 6s. n. 


Davidson, Nelly. The Contest and Other Poems. 1915. Pam. 
Vanderwerf, 34, Balmoral Road, N.W. 6d. 


Faber, Geoffrey. Interflow: Poems, chiefly Lyrical. 1915. 128 pp. 
New Poetry Series. Constable. 2s. n. 
Contains some poems on the war. 
Fanshawe, F. By Yser Banks : an Elegy on a Young Officer. 1915. 
16 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. Is. n. 
Ford, S. Gertrude. Editor. A Crown of Amaranth: being a 
Collection of Poems to the Memory of the Brave and Gallant 
Gentlemen who gave their Lives for Great and Greater Britain. 
1915. 78 pp. Macdonald. 1s. n. 
G.,A.E. Mater Dolorosa. 1915. Heinemann. ts. 6d. n. 
Verses dedicated to the author’s son, who was killed in Gallipoli, June, 1915. 
Gibbs, Jessie W. Peace Sonnets. 1915. 63 pp. 
Author, Villisca, Ia. 75c. n. 
Gibson, Wilfred E. Battle. 1915. E. Mathews. 1s. n. 
Some of the poems have appeared in periodicals in England and America. 
Gilbert Bernard. Gone to the War, and Other Poems in the 
Lincolnshire Dialect. 1915. 82 pp. 
Lincoln : Ruddock & Sons. Is. n. 
Gordon, Alfred. Poems. 1915. 120 pp. 
Toronto, Canada: Musson Book Co. 
Graves, J. W. Songs of the War. 1915. Kelly. 6d. n. 


Author is a private of No. 5 Field Ambulance, C.A.M.C., and Minister of 
the Methodist Church. 


Great War Poems of To-day. 1915. Glasgow : Saturday Post. 1d. 
A supplement to The Saturday Post, October 16th, 1915, containing thirty- 
eight poems. 

Green, A. R. Peace and War: a Verse Pamphlet. 1915. 

Poetry Book Shop. 34. 
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Gwynn, S., and T. M. Kettle. Editors. Battle Songs for the Irish 
Brigades. I915. 32 pp. Maunsel. 6d. n. 


Jerram, Charles §. War: Verses. 1915. EE. Matthews. 2s. 6d. n. 
Johnson, W. §S. Prayer for Peace, and Other Poems. I9g15. 


II3 pp. New York: Kennerley. $1.25 n. 
Knight, Prof. Editor. Patria et Rege: Poems on War. Second 
Series. 1915. 204 pp. Century Press. 2s. 6d. n. 


L., D. O. Songs of a Subaltern. 1915. ChapmanG& H. Is. n. 


Latymer, Lord. A Ballad of the War. 1915. 23 pp. 
Humphreys. Is. 1. 
Reprinted from The English Review, June, 1915. 
Lee, Vernon. The Ballet of the Nations : a Present Morality ; with 
Pictorial Commentary, by Maxwell Armfield. 1915. 
Chatio& W. 3s. 6d. n. 


Long, Walter. The World’s War, and Other Poems. 1915. 
Headley. 2s. 6d. n. 


Lowe, David. Burns: Poet of Peace and War. 1915. Pam. 
Cupar, Fife: Craigwood House Publishing Company. 1d. 


Mackay, Helen. London One November : A Book of Poems. 1915. 
Melrose. 
Describes London in the early months of the war. 


MacKaye, Percy. The Present Hour. 1915. 
New York: Macmillan. $1.25. 


Markland, Russell. Editor. Glory of Belgium: an Anthology. 
with a Preface by Emile Cammaerts. 1915. 138 pp. 
Macdonald, 2s. 6d. n. 
Published in aid of the Belgian Repatriation Fund. 


Moncrieff, C. E. Scott-. War Thoughts for the Christian Year. 
I9QI5. 124 pp. Skeffington. 2s. 6d. n. 


Nadja. Love and War. 1915. 34 pp. Humphreys. 1s. n. 


Nichols, Robert B. Invocation: War Poems and Others. 1915. 
E. Mathews. 1s. n. & 2s. 6d. n. 


Noyes, Alfred. A Salute from the Fleet, and other Poems. 1915. 


216 pp. Methuen. 5s. n. 
Oxenham, John. All’s Well! Some Helpful Verse for these Dark 
Days of War. I915. 79 pp. Methuen. Is. n. 
Phillips, Stephen. Panama, and Other Poems: Narrative and 
Occasional. I9I15. 154 pp. Lane. 4s. 6d. n. 
Poe, J. W. Carina Belli: War Verses. 1915. 38 pp. 

Delhi: Thakur. 


Profits of the sale go to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund. 


—— 
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Poems of To-Day: an Anthology. 1915. Sidgwick& J. 2s. m. 


Prevost, C. M. The Roll of Honour, and Other Verses. 1915. 
32 pp. Warren. 9d. n. 
Redivivus, Junius. Munitions: a Poem. 1915. Pam. 
Birmingham : Cornish. 34. 
Roth, H. Ling, and J. T. Jolley. Editors. War Ballads and 
Broadsides of Previous Wars (1779-1795). Prepared for the Press. 
1915. Bankfield Museum Notes, Section Series. 
Halifax: F. King & Sons. 2s. 6d. 


Sauvrezis, A. Editor. Chants de Soldats. 1915. 
Paris: Berger-Levrault. tf. 


Salwey, Charlotte, and Reginald. Adoration, and Other Poems. 


64 pp. Heath, Cranton & O. 2s. n. 
Seaman, Owen. War-Time Verses. 2nd Impression, with some 
Additions. 1915. 64 pp. Constable. 1s. n. 


Shaw, Martin. Six Songs of War: Set to Music. 1915. 
Milford. 2s. 6d. n. 


Smith, C. Fox. The Naval Crown: Ballads and Songs of the War. 
1915. 64 pp. Vigo Cabinet Series. E. Mathews. 1s. 6d. n. 


Soldier Son. 1915. 16 pp. Dryden Publishing Co. 6d. 
Expresses the pride of a father whose son has enlisted. 


Some Germans. By the Author of ‘‘ A Soldier Son.” 1915. 


108 pp. Dryden Publishing Co. Is. n. 
Sonnets de Campagne: Ecrits sur la Front par un ‘‘ Rengagé.”’ 
IgI5 Hachette. 


Sold on behalf of the Société Frangaise de Secours aux Blessés Militaires. 


Spencer, Ellen. And the Lord Said. 1915. 45 pp. 
Heath, Cranion & O. 3s. n. 


Songs and religious verses of the war. 


Stacpoole, H. de Vere. The North Sea, and Other Poems. 1915. 


go pp. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. n. 
Strickland, Amy C. A Call to Our Men, and Other Poems. 1915. 
32 pp. Stockwell. 6d. n. 


Taylor, Edward R. WarSonnets. 1915. Author, San Francisco. 


Thomas, Edward. Editor. This England: an Anthology from 
Her Writers. I915. Ig0 pp. Oxford Univ. Press. 2s. 6d. n. 


Thomas, G. The Further Goal, and Other Poems. 1915. 53 pp. 
20th Century Poetry Series. Macdonald. Is. n. 


Tuting, W. C. Editor. For Consolation. 1915. 32 pp. 
Home Words, Lid. Is.” 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 

BELGiumM.—By order of the German Governor the libraries 
have been the object of a tour of inspection by Privy Councillor 
Milkau, who reports that—both in the provinces and in Brussels 
the condition of buildings and collections is good ; apart from the 
wanton destruction of the library at Louvain, the Belgian libraries 
appear to have suffered little damage. In Brussels the Royal 
Library, which, after the German occupation, was for a time open 
only to special students, is once again open to the public under the 
care of Dr. Louis Paris. The work of the Institut Internationale 
de Bibliographie, which is also open, is being carried on by Monsieur 
Masure ; whilst the various Ministerial libraries are under the 
charge of Dr. Oehler, of the University Library of Bonn. 

Dr. Louis Stainier, the Librarian of the Royal Library, together 
with Messrs. Paul Otlet and La Fontaine, have left the country. 

The Bournemouth staff has achieved a record in that all the 
assistants of military age have joined the colours. The five 
libraries will be worked as efficiently as possible with the remaining 
staff; no appointment will be made; but, should it be found 
expedient to make appointments later, the librarian remarks : 
“* only persons trained in another public library would be con- 
sidered eligible, as experienced assistants cannot be replaced 
except by others with a similar knowledge of the work.’”’ The 
central lending library hereafter will close at 7 p.m., one branch 
lending library has been closed ; and the three others have been 
greatly restricted in the number of hours. 

A pleasing example of a larger library benefiting a smaller is 
exhibited in the fact that recently the Brighton Libraries Committee 
have donated 341 volumes to the Winchester Public Library. The 
works donated include 66 volumes of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, 74 volumes of the Gentleman's Magazine, in addition 
to various useful works that the ordinary small public library is 
not justified in buying for itself. 

When Mr. Sayers returns to Croydon, at the end of this month, 
he will be faced with staff difficulties which are greater than usual. 
The whole eligible staff has endeavoured to enlist. Four have been 
rejected, but Messrs. Warner (the deputy-librarian), Wright, 
N. McColvin, L. McColvin, Bennett, Turner, Cornwall, and 
Nightingale have been accepted. Mr. Sayers himself has attested 
under the Group System. Itis proposed to employ girls to fill the 
vacancies, caused by these enlistments, and by the promotion 
elsewhere of three other assistants. 


“2 
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The Gloucester Public Library has received a most valuable 
donation from Mr. F. A. Hyett in the shape of the Painswick 
House collection of tracts, broadsides, election squibs, and news- 
paper cuttings relating to Gloucestershire. According to the 
donor, who has spent many years in bringing it together, the 
collection consists of ‘‘ 99 volumes, comprising 1,358 pamphlets 
and 1,500 single sheets, besides 56 of the former and 377 of the 
latter, which are unbound. Only a few of the tracts are very rare, 
but many of them are scarce enough to be of value to those who 
are in search of details connected with the history of our county 
or its parishes.” 


Harlesden.—As nine members of the library staff are with the 
colours, two members of the Committee will visit the library in 
order to issue books to the borrowers. 


At Liverpool, Alderman Leslie, in acknowledging a vote of 
thanks for his services as chairman of the Libraries, Museums and 
Arts Committee, made some interesting remarks :—‘‘ Owing to 
the war, capital expenditure of every kind in connection with the 
department had ceased for the present. Of the staff in the various 
departments under the control of the committee, nearly every one 
who was eligible for military service had enlisted, and as they had 
a staff of trained women assistants, with the aid of a few other 
women helpers brought in, the work had been carried on without 
dislocation. During last season the Corporation evening lectures 
at the Picton Hall were attended by over 28,000 people. A valuable 
service had been rendered in connection with the war, Mr. Shaw 
(Chief Librarian) and his staff having undertaken on behalf of the 
Civic Service League the receipt of books and magazines for the 
hospitals. They had dealt with some 50,000 volumes in this 
way, repaired books in many cases, and repacked them for their 
various destinations. 


‘* It had been said by some people that the activities of free 
libraries, especially in the matter of purchasing books, should be 
entirely suspended during the war, but he thought those who took 
up that position failed to read the lessons which the war had to 
teach them. In Paris the authorities had encouraged the use of 
free libraries during the war, and it should be recognised that free 
libraries could be of great benefit at the present time in placing at 
disposal works on technical subjects, and thus provide knowledge 
which might be of use in diverting trade from enemy countries 
to this country. The point he wished to make was that this war 
had in a large measure been brought about by books. Possibly 
if Treitschke and Bernhardi had not written certain books the 
world would not have been at war to-day. Those books reflected 
ideas which we in this country held to be altogether antagonistic 
to good influences, morals and religion. It lay with us to counteract 
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the evil influences of books by books of good influences, and it was 
for those entrusted with the custody of free libraries to see that 
every use was made of them so as to counteract evil doctrines and 
ideas. If they were to restrict the use of free libraries for public 
education they would be false to their trust, and therefore in the 
coming year they would not sit down and say they would not buy 
books, but would take the utmost care in the selection of books.” 

At Oswaldtwistle the new Carnegie Library was opened in 
October by Councillor Hargreaves in the presence of some two 
hundred guests. Mr. Carnegie offered {3,000 for a library building 
twelve years ago, but the scheme was abandoned, as the effort to 
raise money for a site proved fruitless. Another effort was made 
three years ago, which resulted in a public subscription of £600. 
As books were donated by a private resident, by the Co-operative 
Society and the Mount Pleasant Sunday School, the new library 
has cost the ratepayers {25 thus far! 

The Portswood Branch of the Southampton Public Libraries 
was opened by the Mayor, Alderman Bagshaw, on October 25th. 
The branch is designed for open-access service. 

The Chairman of the Southwark Public Libraries has addressed 
a vigorous, interesting letter to the South London Press on the 
action of some library authorities in reducing or abolishing the 
supply of fiction. He remarks: ‘‘ God knows the times are 
depressing enough, and do not let us in the selection of our books 
for the people, withhold works that provide refreshment after 
labour and afford delight, instruction and relief, if only temporary, 
from the all-pervading gloomy theme of war, and the too-fearfully 
darksome, dangerous streets.” 

Wallasey—At the November meeting of the Libraries 
Committee it was decided not to appoint a Chief Librarian to 
succeed Mr. Sayers at present, but to carry on the Public Libraries 
by a rota committee. This was rejected by the Town Council, and 
at its December meeting the Libraries Committee rescinded its 
former decision, and resolved to appoint, subject to the approval 
of the Council, Mr. William Wilson, the present Borough Librarian 
of Darlington. Mr. Wilson was second among the selected 
candidates in March when Mr. Sayers was appointed. 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


CAMPLIN (P. W.), Chief Librarian and Secretary, Public Library, 
Hounslow (enlisted under Lord Derby’s scheme). 

GiLBert (J. H. T. W.), Assistant, Central Lending Library, 
Birmingham (148 Battery, R.G.A.). 

Grant (E. L.), Assistant, West Norwood Library (Lambeth 
Public Libraries), 11th Batt. Queens Royal West Surrey. 
GriNDLE, (H.), Librarian, Central Lending Library, Birmingham, 

(A.S.C.). 
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a (F. W.), Librarian, Selly Oak Branch, Birmingham, 

(A.S.C.). 

Nose (THomas), Assistant, Greengate Branch, Salford Public 
Libraries (R.A.M.C.). 

NoweE.t (CHARLES), Sub-Librarian, Public Library, Norwich, 
28th County of London Regiment (Artists’ Rifles). 

Packer (W. H.), Librarian, Birchfield Branch, Birmingham, 
(Army Reserve B.). 

Reeves, (W. H.), Senior Assistant, Reference Library, Bir- 
mingham (A.S.C.). 


NOTES. 


Ayr Pusiic Liprary.—After being re-classified and re- 
organised, the system of open access was inaugurated in the Lending 
Department on November 1st. In its finely proportioned and 
well-lighted room with its handsome service counter, radiating 
bookcases, and redecorated, the library looks admirable. This is 
the firstof the larger Scottish Burghs to apply the system toits total 
stock of 22,000 volumes (lending and reference). While the 
alterations were in progress, no cessation of issue was necessary. 

From a private trade incorporation, Ayr has lately been 
fortunate in getting the money to build a special juvenile library 
and reading room. 

READING.—With a view to encourage the staff of the Public 
Libraries to join the Correspondence Classes of the Library Associa- 
tion, the Committee have decided, (1) That the entrance fees of all 
assistants joining the classes shall be paid for them: (2) That those 
who obtain certificates shall receive special consideration with 
respect to increases of salary: and (3) That each assistant on receipt 
of a certificate shall be paid a small gratuity of two guineas. 

The National Home Reading Union has made a special appeal 
for help and publicity during the war. Courses have been arranged 
on ‘‘ Modern European History and the Causes of the Present 
War,” which have been received with welcome; but the Union 
probably does its best work in those of its courses which deal with 
the normal departments of literature, art and science. We learn 
with interest that the Home Reading Magazine has been widely 
circulated in camps and military hospitals, and that book- 
lists have been drawn up to assist the selection of books to be sent 
to the Front. An emergency fund to meet the increased expenses 
and the inevitable shrinkage of membership caused by the war is 
being raised. The work of the union is identical with that of 
libraries :‘‘ to maintain in the present, and secure for the future, a 
standard of high thought, enlightened interest, and true patriotism.” 

Miss MARGARET TUPMAN, Junior Assistant at the Worthing 
Public Library, has been appointed Assistant at Aberdare Public 
Library at a commencing salary of £65 per annum. 


a 
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REVIEWS. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


CARRICK VALERY. Picture Tales from the Russian. Translated 
by NEvILL ForsBes. Oxford. Blackwell. 1913. 2d. 6d. net. 


More Russian Picture Tales. Blackwell. 1914. 2s. 6d. net. 


Still More Russian Picture Tales. Blackwell. 1915. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Nevill Forbes has of late been associated in people’s minds with 
the most uncompromisingly difficult Russian Grammar on the market, but 
we are bound to say that his part in these three charming little books should 
fully reinstate him in popular good will. One thing is certain, that he has 
been in a more compromising humour when he translated these tales for we 
are sure the endings and some of the incidents have been modified and re- 
arranged, though it is difficult to say how far, for one of the charms of Russian 
story-telling is that you never hear the same story told twice in the same 
way. Still we may be pretty sure that no peasant ever said he would make a 
collar for his wife’s jacket out of fox-skin, for he regards it as simple insanity 
to show fur outside—it is worn for use and not for show. And Russian 
peasant stories always have a happy ending—happy, that is, for the hero and 
his friends. We feel certain that in the Cock, the Cat and the Fox, the Cat 
did not sit down under defeat, but ran after the Fox, cut him open with a 
sharp knife, and found brother Peter safe inside him. And in the tale of 
the Kids and the Wolf, we miss our poor little youngest Kid, who did not 
succumb to temptation and helped his mother to save the six elder ones. 
Just to gratify a little private curiosity of our own, we should have liked 
Mr. Forbes to have given us the various songs of the Fox in the metre of the 
original instead of in prose, or what is the use of knowing Russian as he does ? 
The illustrations are, of course, the reason why the books came into being, 
and they are simply splendid. We don’t know which to admire most, the 
Cat or the Fox, in triumph or discomfiture, the Bear (who comes off un- 
commonly badly), the Cock, the Crow, or the Camel. The artist is evidently 
not interested in the Peasant ; perhaps he is being reserved for another time, 
while the Golliwog is distinctly not wanted. Russian local colour and 
costume has not been a strong feature in these drawings, but they are full of 
humour, observation, and character, and no child could hope for more 
delightful gift books. 

HeatuH, Francis GeorGcE. The British Civil Service: Home, 
Colonial, Indian and Diplomatic. 8vo. 292 pp. Grafton & Co. 
{1915.] 3s. 6d. net. 

To the popular mind, the “ Civil Service’ is always a mystery ; to be 
regarded, according to individual taste, with envy on account of the enormous 
salaries its members are supposed to receive, with jealousy because of the 
official power it is supposed to wield, or with amusement caused by the 
numberless stories of ineptitude and inefficiency which have been fathered on 
it during many past years. 

The ignorance is not difficult to understand. How many ratepayers 
to say nothing of the other inhabitants of a borough, could give any accoun 
of the duties and prospects of the Municipal staff? Yet in this instance 
employer and employed live together within a narrow area, and are all 
interested in kindred matters. No wonder then that the taxpayer has little 
idea of the staff he employs, and no knowledge whatever of the terms upon 
which he employs them, or the duties he calls on them to perform. 

Every person in the service of the State, other than those actively 
employed in the Naval or Military Forces, is a Civil Servant. From the 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, with his {2,000 a year, down to the 
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Assistant Clerk with his {55 per annum, rising slowly to his small maximum 
of {150, from the Secretary to the Post Office down to the humblest rural 
postman, all are Civil Servants. A moment’s reflection will show the enor- 
mous variety of duties falling to the Civil Service as a whole, and obviously 
it must be divided into sections and classes, which are very often watertight 
compartments as regards promotion to better paid posts. 

Whatever the class into which a man or woman enters, however small 
the salary, the chief attraction is the permanency offered, and the chance of 
a half-pay pension at the age of 65. As entry to the service does not pre- 
suppose promotion from one class to another, each class being recruited 
separately from outside, the number and variety of examinations is great. 
Official regulations can of course be had in the Civil Service Year-Book, but 
such matter, despite its accuracy, makes rather dull reading. 

Hence we welcome Mr. Heath’s work. Written by an ex-civil servant, 
it gives a very clear explanation of the organization of the service, the methods 
of entrance, and conditions of service, as laid down by the latest Orders-in- 
Council. If we might sound one warning note we would say that his opti- 
mistic references to the chances of promotion are probably coloured by his 
recollections of the days when the Service was practically one class. Now-a- 
days, it is so graded, with examinations open to all at each stage, that appoint- 
ments to a class are generally made from outside, not from the class below ; 
and though promotions do occasionally take place, they are the exception, 
and not the rule. It is far safer for an entrant to assume that he will spend 
his life in the class in which he enters unless he can gain a place in the class 
above in competition with outsiders. 

The age of retirement is the age of reminiscence, and Mr. Heath proves 
no exception to the rule. The anecdotes of the old regime which he tells, 
though possibly familiar in the Customs Department, will be new to many 
of our readers. 

In conclusion, we can recommend the work as giving in a readable form 
the information required by would-be entrants to the Civil Service, without 
any sacrifice of accuracy. At the same time those who wish to learn some- 
thing of the inner workings of a Government Office will enjoy Mr. Heath's 
digs at many of his old colleagues. TECHNICUS. 


Ditnot, GeorGE. Scotland Yard: the Methods and Organisation 
of the Metropolitan Police. Cr. 8vo. pp. 138. 1915. Percival 
Marshall & Co., London. Is. net. 

An interesting subject marred for the discriminating reader by the 
author's faith in the body of angels officered by demi-gods known to mortals 
as the Police. Those of us who remember the Endacott and Beck cases, 
and who know anything of the curiously unequal treatment accorded to 
various establishments in the West End, will continue to “hae oor doots,”’ 
in spite of Mr. Dilnot. 


Loti, PreRRE. Jerusalem. Translated by W. P. Baines. Demy 
8vo., viii. 212. Illus. incolour. 1915. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 


7s. 6d. net. 


To those who have never visited the Holy City this record of an 


‘ un- 


believing pilgrimage "’ will come somewhat in the nature of a revelation. 
Those who have walked the earth before me, says the author, have already 
found in Jerusalem the inspiration of many books, books profound and books 
magnificent. But Loti does not follow in the steps of his predecessors. He 
endeavours, pathetically enough, to describe the desolation of the city and 
its ruins, to tell of the degree of effacement it has already suffered, and to 
picture the depressed feelings of one who, doomed to unbelief, still goes to 
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the Holy Sepulchre with a heart full of prayer, with eyes filled with tears, 
who, for a little while would linger kneeling there. His description of 
Gethsemane by moonlight is a striking one :— 

“From the darkness that envelops us, we see, almost with a kind 
of dazzlement, the sudden apparition of a spectral country, immense 
and motionless,” a vision all white—white stones bathed in a vague 
white light: the Valley of Jehoshaphat and Gethsemane, congealed, 
as it were, in the moonlight. 


‘Below us dips the valley, filled with its infinite multitude of tombs ; 
opposite, on the slope facing ours, rises Gethsemane. In the prevailing 
whiteness of the mountain the olives show like black stains, the cypresses 
like black tears. The convents follow one another in a dwindling 
succession ; the great Russian church, with its kremlin-like cupolas 
placed one above another, takes on, in the distance and the moonlight, 
the appearance of a Hindoo pagoda. The whole, bathed in this pale 
light, is as charming as a vision of Asia, but it evokes no Christian 
thought.” 


Of his experiences within the Garden he writes :— 

“I lay my tired head against the olive. I am waiting for I know 
not what indefinite thing, and I am waiting without hope. And nothing 
comes to me, and I remain there with closed heart, without even a 
moment of relenting tenderness, such as I had at the Holy Sepulchre 
on the day of arrival. 

“And yet my unuttered prayer was supplicating and profound. 
And I had passed through ‘ the great tribulation,’ through the slough 
of despond. 

“No, nothing ; no one sees me, no one hears me, no one answers 
me. 

“I wait—and the moments pass, and with them vanish for ever 
my last confused hopes. I feel that I have fallen into the void of 
voids.” 

There is a certain sad beauty in the book which the translator has been 
fortunate in preserving. 


PLoMER (HENRY R.). A Short History of English Printing, 
1476-1900. [Popular Re-issue.} 8vo. pp. 122+76. IgI5. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London. 2s. 6d. net. 


We welcome this cheap edition of Mr. Plomer’s well-known history 
of printing in England, and there is no doubt that it will be appreciated by 
students. The book has benefited by the author’s revision, but there are 
some points that could have been improved by further research. The most 
important of these is the statement on pp. 241-2 that “ in 1869 it occurred to 
Mr. J.C. Macdonald . . . and Mr. J.C. Calverley . . . that much 
saving of labour would result if paper could be manufactured in continuous 
rolls, and the results of their experiments was the rotary press. ” This 
is a complete mis-statement of the facts. Paper had been made in rolls for 
many years, and it was the Inland Revenue, who by their taxation of single 
sheets, had prevented the rolls being used from printing from. Until the 
paper duty was abolished, printing from the web was impossible. On p. 217 
Mr. Plomer talks of James Palmer. This should of course be Samuel. On 
p. 241 Augustus Applegarth is mentioned. His name was Applegath. 
Richardson took up his freedom in 1719, not as is stated on p. 201 in 1706. 
These are comparatively small points, and do not detract from the value of 
the work as a general sketch of the history of the art in this country. 
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FICTION. 


ALTSHELER, JoseEPpHA. The Hosts of the Air. Cr.8vo. pp. 327. 
Illus. D. Appleton & Co. 1915. 3s. 6d. 


This volume is the third of a series entitled the ‘‘ World War Series,” 
of which “‘ The Forest of Swords” and “‘ The Guns of Europe” were the 
predecessors. Those who wish to realise the ugly discomforts of trench 
fighting can readily do so from Mr. Altsheler’s book. The less realistic part 
of the story deals with the love affair of a young American fighting in the 
French lines, and the fair Julia Lanres, sister of a clever aviator, who fallsinto 
the clutches of the enemy, and is borne away to Austria to be rescued in 
due course by Scott and his friends. An exciting adventure story of current 


happenings. 

BAMFYLDE, WALTER. Midsummer Magic. A Gloucester Romance. 
cr. 8vo., pp. viii., 310. 1915. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
Ltd. 6s. 

There is a quaint old tradition of Midsummer Eve, “ the pretty maid’s 
night of nights,’’ that if a maiden wishes for a lover she must go to the church- 
yard at midnight, strew rosemary or rose leaves, run four times round the 
churchyard singing an incantation and then set supper for her true lover. 
‘This legend forms the leading theme in Mr. Bamfylde’s story of the Cotswolds, 
and is responsible for bringing about a harvest of passion in the small village, 
“the tragedy of a farmer, a maid, a half-drunken peasant, and an innocent 
gentleman victim.” 

The author is a fine descriptive writer, and his half-gipsy hero, his 
proud heroine, with “ her courage, independence, womanliness, sympathy, 
tenderness and true camaraderie of spirit,’’ as well as their relations, are 
flesh-and-blood people, whose loves and hates, whose fights and friendships 
are told with such convincing vigour and freshness that they hold the reader’s 
interest throughout. The book has a literary flavour above the average. 


CaRTER, F.L. Nymphet. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii., 302, 1915. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., 6s. 


Mr. Carter has written a pleasant summer seaside idyll with two heroines, 
Ruth Filder and her little sister Winnie, who is nicknamed Nymphet by the 
amorous author and dramatist, Claude Kempton. He scoffs at love at 
first sight, and, when he experiences it, is in despair because he takes the 
sisters for mother and daughter. One of the freshest episodes in the book is 
a swimming lesson during which Kempton teaches Nymphet to dispense 
with her water-wings, but advises her to keep the more spiritual wings of 
life as long as she can. He describes them as “ nice thoughts, loving deeds— 
what clever folks call illusions!’’ Those who come to the story in this 
simple attitude cannot fail to enjoy ‘‘ Nymphet.” 


WALLIS, ARTHUR F. Cleopatra, a Gipsy. A Romance. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. Vi., 333-1915. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., 6s. 
The old manuscript and letters from which this novel is printed were 
said to be found in the possession of one Mr. Colewort, better known as 
“ Stuttering John,"’ of the Boswell’s Head Bookstore in Little Queen Street, 
a bookseller of the good old-fashioned type. The story concerns a certain 
Michael Abington, who lived in the time of James L., and who had the mis- 
fortune to be regarded as the son of a traitor who was hanged on Tyburn 
Tree. The manner in which the stigma is removed and Michael’s honest 
love for the fair Benedetta is brought to nought, whilst the gipsy Miraben 
wins him at last, makes entertaining reading. At the same time the reader 
might prefer to be told more about Stuttering John and his mythical assistant 
Patchett. ‘It’s like as though my assistant," says the bookseller, “‘ was 
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to pull out the pegs of them there bookshelves, sir ; down they’d come, the 
whole bo-boiling—history, topography, romance, and all the cheap poets. 
And that’s what they are doing with old London every day—pulling out the 
pegs. Street after street comes tumbling about your ears. You ca-can’t 
* go out but you see topography and history a-sliding away afore your very 
eyes, and gone afore you can catch ‘em. Romance, eh, that’s in the dust 
long ago, but I doubt when romance is down, religion and good manners 
will soon enough follow. Pi-pitiful, that’s what it is, sir, pitiful, and a bad 
example, too.” 
Librarians cannot fail to appreciate the sentiments here expressed. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE Library Association and the Library} Assistants’ 
Association held their second joint meeting at Caxton 

Hall on November 11th, the chair being taken by Mr. E. 

G. Rees, President of the L.A.A. After the minutes of the previous 
meeting had been read, Mr. H. R. Tedder presented the certificates 
obtained by the candidates in the L.A. examinations held in 
May last. The retirement of Mr. L. S. Jast from the office of 
Hon. Secretary to the Library Association was then announced. 
Mr. Tedder said that a resolution of thanks to Mr. Jast for his 
signal services to the library profession had been unanimously 
passed by the Council of the Association, and he believed the 
meeting would like to be associated with it. Mr. Tedder thought 
the office of Hon. Secretary no easy one. The holder had to give 
much time and thought to it ; he was frequently the butt of criti- 
cism, not always moderate or just. He noted as a curious fact 
that however much criticised during his term of office no sooner 
was the post vacant than the ex-Hon. Secretary became imme- 
diately most popular. Mr. Jast had worked loyally for the Associa- 
tion and for his colleagues. He ever had the highest ideals. He 
thoroughly deserved the respect and good will of all the members 
of the profession. Seconding the resolution, Mr. Rees said that 
Mr. Jast had always been most kind and helpful to the L.A.A. 
Library assistants had always found a friend in him, The resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously. Mr. Jast replying, said that his 
labours on behalf of the Association were well repaid by the ex- 
perience they gave to him and by enabling him to come in contact 
with so many members of the profession both in Great Britain 
and the United States. He felt he ought to thank the Association 
rather than receive its thanks. He regretted that he was going 
at a time when every enemy of the intellectual forces which make 
for the sanity and good of the people is doing its best to wreck 
these forces. This under a false plea of economy. We were 
fighting ideals, not only physical factors. For the generous words 
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which had been said he gave his sincere thanks ; he would always 
hope for the welfare of the Association. 

Mr. T. Aldred (Borough Librarian, Hackney) then read a 
paper entitled, ‘‘ Notes on matters connected with the organisation 
of libraries.” Mr. Aldred said that he had not studied the literature 
on the subject; he gave his own ideas only. He outlined his 
ideal of a librarian, and the processes of library organisation chiefly 
in connection with the accessioning of books. Blindly to follow 
the advice of an expert on any subject he considered unwise. 
Buying with knowledge and experience was necessary. The 
cheap reprint was a source of trouble to the librarian because it 
often took the place of the library edition of a book. Defining 
the term reference as applied to a book, Mr. Aldred commented 
on the difference between London and the provincial libraries. 
He spoke of library organisation particularly as regards the Hackney 
Public Libraries, detailing the various methods of routine there 
adopted. Opening the discussion, Mr. Jast said that Mr. Aldred 
had not treated the subject as he expected. It was not a survey, 
as he had hoped it would be. He quite disagreed from Mr. Aldred 
that Nature was classified ; Nature was nothing of the sort. 
Classification belonged to Art, not to Nature. Mr. Wharton 
(British Museum) condemned the idea that because a book was 
big it must therefore be placed in the reference library. He 
mentioned his experiences in the Royal Library, Berlin. Miss 
Gilbert (Fulham) deprecated the system described by Mr. Aldred 
as in use at Hackney of two assistants being considered necessary 
to check the fines receipts. She also thought that librarians 
believed in statistics too much. Because all the good work done 
by public libraries cannot be expressed in figures, many people 
regard them as luxuries rather than as necessities. This resulted 
in the cry of economy as regards public libraries to-day. Mr. 
Carter (Kingston) thought Mr. Aldred advocated too much routine 
work. He himself preferred to cut away all unnecessary proce- 
dure. He agreed that reference books should not be taken from 
the library. Mr. Warner (Croydon) remarked that with so great 
an amount of routine the chief librarian must do work which 
ought to be done by juniors. This was a waste of time and money. 
Mr. Aldred having responded, Mr. Rees proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to him, and the meeting concluded. Between thirty and 
forty members of the two associations were present. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 

The November Meeting of the Liverpool and District Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians was held at the Bootle Central Library 
on Friday, November 12th. There was a good attendance repre- 
sentative of the public and private libraries of the district. The 
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President, Mr. C. H. Hunt (Chief Librarian, Bootle), occupied the 
chair. The meeting was one of considerable interest, the pro- 
gramme including the report of the adjudicators on the recent 
essay competititon and the reading of the prize essay on: ‘‘ Our 
Association : What it has done and what it might do,” by Mr. 
Harold Tempest. Mr. Tempest pointed out that 10 years ago there 
existed in the Liverpool district no educational facilities for assis- 
tants ; each library staff was an exclusive body in no wise con- 
nected with other local staffs; there was no combined enthusiasm 
for professional work and no efforts at social intercourse. The 
formation of the Liverpool and District Association whose object 
was ‘‘ to promote the professional and educational interests ”’ of local 
assistants, changed conditions completely. Mr. Tempest then 
gave a brief history of the work and progress of the society, and 
drew special attention to the following accomplishments of the 
Committee :—(r) The binding together of all the assistants in the 
Liverpool district into one enthusiastic professional body for 
mutual benefit, both educational and social. (2) The establish- 
ment of classes in certain sections of the Library Association 
syllabus, which have received the official approval of the Liverpool 
Education Committee, and have earned, year by year, the grant of 
the Board of Education. (3) The formation of a Students’ Library, 
which has proved of considerable help to candidates for the Library 
Association certificates. (4) The arrangements of visits to other 
libraries to study the different systems in operation, and the 
holding of meetings at which lectures and addresses on professional 
topics have been read and discussed. The essayist proceeded to 
say that the past was one continuous record of progress, and the 
future could be hopefully faced. At the same time it is necessary 
to keep in touch with all new movements and new ideas in the 
library world. No live body could remain stationary ; it must 
either progress or retrogress. While advocating nothing of a 
drastic nature, certain suggestions were brought forward. The 
results obtained in the Library Association examinations were not 
too good, and Mr. Tempest made various suggestions for the 
consideration of those present. He trusted that after the war it 
might be possible to extend the scope of the classes to take in other 
sections of the syllabus. Other points dealt with included assis- 
tance to students in procuring examination text-books, the building 
up of the Students’ Library, and certain modifications in the style 
of meetings, and the subjects of the papers and lectures. In 
awarding the prize the President said he thought the essayist 
should be complimented not only upon the material which he had 
brought together, which constituted a history of the Association, 
but also upon the style of the essay. The President briefly summed 
up the salient points of the essay, and declared the subject open 
for discussion. There was a good discussion, in which Messrs. 
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Randall, Stephens, Montgomery, Williams, and Firth took part. 
A most enjoyable evening concluded with hearty votes of thanks 
to Mr. Tempest for his essay, to Mr. Hunt for presiding, and to the 
Libraries and Museums Committee for permission to hold the 
meeting. 

On Friday evening, 3rd December, the third winter meeting 
of the above Association was held at the Bootle Museum, when Mr, 
James Hutt, M.A., Librarian of the Liverpool Library (Lyceum), 


delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Oxford.” 


Mr. C. H. Hunt (President) occupied the chair, and in intro- 
ducing the lecturer, referred to the fact that he had spent a number 
of years on the staff of the Bodleian Library, and possessed an 
intimate knowledge of Oxford and its colleges. 


In a brief account of its history, Mr. Hutt stated that Oxford 
is a town of great antiquity and historic interest, dating back 
to the year 912. Before the landing of William the Conqueror, 
it was a place of great importance and the scene of many Parlia- 
ments. Numerous interesting historical facts were mentioned 
by Mr. Hutt in a brief summary. 


The lecturer then took his hearers on an imaginary tour 
round the city, approaching it from the London Road. In turn, 
each of the colleges were visited, and by means of some 84 excellent 
lantern slides, many of the principal features of interest were 
portrayed. Of particular interest were the views and descriptions 
of the many magnificent libraries for which Oxford is famed. 
Interesting sidelights and anecdotes upon the life of the University 
town were supplied by Mr. Hutt, and were greatly appreciated by 
those present. 


A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer and to Mr. Hunt and 
the Bootle Libraries Committee brought the proceedings to a 
close. 


BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Birmingham and 
District Library Association was held in Birmingham on Wed- 
nesday, November 3rd, and was well attended, and included repre- 
sentatives from Greater Birmingham, Walsall, West Bromwich, 
Leamington, Wylde Green, Stourbridge, &c. Inethe afternoon a 
visit was paid to the studio and crafts rooms of Mr. T. W. Camm, 
stained glass artist, Smethwick. This visit proved an extremely 
interesting one, the members being shown, in addition to the 
various processes connected with stained glass and other arts, 
some very fine canvases by members of the firm, who are artists 
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of repute. On leaving the studio, the members returned to Bir- 
mingham, where tea was partaken of, on the invitation of the Hon. 
Secretary. The evening meeting was held by kind permission of 
Mr. Walter Powell, Chief Librarian, Birmingham, in the new 
Patents Library in the new Council House extension, which gave 
the members the opportunity of viewing what is really a very fine 
Library, and which was greatly admired. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by the President, Mr. R. K. Dent, and after the minutes 
of the last meeting had been read, confirmed, and signed, the elec- 
tion of the officers for the ensuing year was proceeded with. It 
was resolved that the retiring officers be re-elected as follows :— 
President, Robert K. Dent; Vice-President, H. M. Cashmore ; 
Hon. Treasurer, Walter Clews ; Hon. Secretary, G. Beetlestone ; 
Hon. Auditor, J. T. Lakin. For the Committee the following 
were elected : Messrs. W. Salt Brassington, T. Duckworth, Guildford 
O. Hodges, Alfred Morgan, W. Ewart Owen, and Walter Powell. 
The Annual Report was submitted by the Hon. Secretary, which 
shewed that while in common with many other societies the activi- 
ties of the Association had been interfered with, and its arrange- 
ments upset by the war, yet notwithstanding this, some very 
successful meetings had been held during the year. The Report 
also shewed that the membership of the Association continues 
progressive, six new members having been admitted during the 
year, making a total of fifty-two, of whom twenty or more are 
fellows or members of the L.A. Later in the meeting four addi- 
tional new members were added by nomination. The financial 
statement was then submitted, this also shewing the funds of the 
Association to be in a sound financial condition, there being a 
considerable balance in the hands of the Hon. Treasurer. A 
letter from Dr. Baker, Hon. Secretary of the Education Committee 
of the L.A. was read and discussed, and it was resolved that the 
Officers and Committee of the Association be elected a Local 
Education Committee for this district. Votes of thanks were 
accorded to the following : The Officers and Committee for their 
services during the past year ; to Mr. Walter Powell for his kindness 
in granting the use of the Patents Library for the meeting ; to the 
Hon. Secretary for the invitation for the members to take tea with 
him. 


LIBRARY AsSOCIATION.—The Preliminary Test for candidates 
intending to sit at the next Examinations in May, 1916, will be 
held on Wednesday, 19th January, 1916, at 2 p.m., at Caxton 
Hall, S.W., and at various provincial centres. The list date of 
entry, 23rd December, 1915. Full particulars on application to 
Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Litt., Hon. Sec., Education Committee, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
WELL EXPRESSED RULES. 


To the Editor of THe LipRARY WORLD. 


DeEaR S1r,—With reference to a letter in your current issue 
signed ‘‘ A Correspondent ”’ entitled ‘‘ Well Expressed Rules,” 
I think there is a good deal of room for improvement in the wording 
of rules laid down for public libraries, but at the moment I am too 
busy to take part in such a discussion. I should like, however, 
to mention that the difficulty about the date on which books are to 
be returned is easily overcome if the date on which the book is due 
back is stamped on the date label instead of the date on which it 
is issued. Since my appointment to Exeter I have used this 
method, and it has always given the greatest satisfaction. Seeing 
that it is such a simple and obvious thing to do, it is surprising that 
it has not been universally adopted. 


Yours, &c., 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, MUSEUM H. TAPLEY-SOPER. 
AND City LIBRARY, EXETER, 


November 9th, 1915. 


SUBJECTS OR BOOKS. 


To the Editor of THE LisrARY WORLD. 


Dear Srr,—I had already trespassed too far on your space 
last month, or I should have asked to have been allowed to reply 
briefly to the kindly review of my Canons of Classification from Mr. 
E. A. Savage’s pen, which appeared in the previous issue of THE 
LipraRY Wor.LpD. Mr. Savage holds the fairly common theory 
that a book classification is not fundamentally a classification of 
knowledge, but is a logical arrangement of books themselves, and 
he playfully accuses me of an imaginary contradiction in this 
matter. But I remain unregenerately unconvinced. Mr. Savage 
has himself constructed an excellent classification, which it has 
been my privilege to apply here at Wallasey, with well-disposed 
main classes and an historical or evolutionary sequence. In 
constructing it, Mr. Savage may have had books in mind, but I 
submit that ‘‘ books in mind ” is equivalent to ‘‘ ideas of books ’— 
that he did not arrange his books volume by volume on the shelves 
and then write down the results as his classification. I submit 
that he had an ideal scheme in mind, and built upon that modifying 
the results in practice. His classification scheme is a list of sub- 
jects ; it certainly is not a list of books. Is any scheme? People 
who talk of arranging books as distinct from subjects are merely 
chattering. The ideal scheme a classifier has in mind may not 
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coincide with the schemes of the scientists, but that is a funda- 
mentally different question. I only mean to affirm that to 
construct a classification without his ideal scheme is impossible. 

I hope Mr. Savage will forgive me for basing my reply upon his 
own work, especially as in his review he was appreciative beyond 


my deserts. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 
THE CENTRAL LIBRARY, WALLASEY. 


LIBRARIES AND FICTION. 
To the Editor of THE LipraRY WorRLD. 


Dear S1r,—The following editorial note from The Dickensian 
will probably interest both you and your readers, and may, therefore 
be worth repeating for the benefit of librarians and Library 


Committees. 
Yours faithfully, 


F. W. T. LANGE. 
St. Bripe FounpDation, 
BripE LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
4th December, 1915. 

We understand that the Library Committee of the Wandsworth 
Borough Council have placed a ban on the circulation of all works of 
fiction to adults or juveniles during the war. Was ever a greater piece 
of mischievous officialism or fatuity ? Who are the members of the 
Library Committee who deny us fiction, the one solace there is from 
the grim realities of the time ? Why are the ratepayers of Wandsworth, 
or indeed of any borough, to be forced to read heavy books, when what 
they really want is recreation from the almost overwhelming burdens 
of the period? And what are the Library Committee going to do 
with the tax they levy on the householder, if they do not provide from 
that tax such literature as the householder wants? Have they asked 
the ratepayers what is their wish? If not, why not? How Dickens 
would have lashed this circumlocutional use of red tape officialism. 


Many of us in these dark days have taken to reading some old 
favourites of fiction again, and have found great relief from the horrors 
of war thereby. As a writer in The Daily Telegraph points out, a Com- 
mittee which wants to rob us of our entertainment, merely exhibits 
its own incompetence. ‘“‘ These are earnest days, to be sure,’’ he goes 
on, “ and we must all work as hard as wecan. Moltke, you may suppose, 
was doing his best during the campaign at Sedan, at some crisis they 
found him in a corner reading Little Dorvit—a novel which, as we may 
inform the Committee of Wandsworth, contains an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the great art, ‘How not to do it,’ as practised by official 
persons. If they expect the population of Wandsworth to exhibit a 
more austere industry than Moltke’s, it is likely that, as Mr. Pecksniff 
said of England’s expectation that every man will do his duty, they 
are very sanguine, and will be much disappointed.” 
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A GAZETTEER OF TYPOGRAPHY. 


To the Editor of THe LipraRy Wor LD. 

S1r,—Will you allow me to appeal to your readers to help me 
in a work which I am engaged upon? I am compiling a Gazetteer 
of Typography—a list of all places where printing has been exer- 
cised with a note of the earliest introduction of the art. I am 
adding to this a list of the various forms of place names as they 
appear on the title pages of books. For many countries this infor- 
mation is available, but England is somewhat behindhand, although 
the late Mr. W. H. Allnutt’s lists are valuable. What is wanted is 
local information on the lines of Mr. Piper’s excellent article on 
Sussex printing in The Library. The spread of printing during 
the early years of the nineteenth century into the smaller towns 
and villages was quite extensive, but the facts about this period 
are very difficult to obtain. Any lists of place names and 
dates will be very gratefully received and acknowledged. 


St BripE FOUNDATION, I am, Sir, &c., 
BripDE LANE, Lonpon, E.C. R. A. PEDDIE. 


EXAMINATION ESSAYS. 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary WoRrLD. 

S1r,—May I raise again an old question? It has long been a 
grievance in connection with the Library Association Examinations 
that in the three that occur students are required to write an essay. 
on some subject, generally connected with the examinations, but 
often upon some side line of the syllabus. The subject is announced 
in the January number of the Libary Association Record, and this 
particular issue frequently does not appear until February. As a 
consequence, students are often pursuing this essay when they 
ought to be occupied with the more definite part of the syllabus. 
Can any conclusive reason be given for not setting the essay at the 
beginning of the Autumn term? It is surely a part of the syllabus 
and ought to be issued with it. To all representations of this kind 
the Education Committee has hitherto turned a deaf ear. There 
must be some reason for what, to a humble individual like myself, 
seems extraordinary obtuseness. The essay is intended to test 
the candidate’s literary acquirement, I presume; and is also 
er meant to display his ability to grasp a subject fully. 

e first can only be done inefficiently, and the second scarcely at 
all, if the student is compelled to fit the essay in during the rush of 
preparing for the examination proper. Were the subjects made 
public in September or October the students might be expected to 
produce work worthy of themselves and of the occasion, and at the 
same time be spared the interruption of their proper course of 
study. I am, SiR, Faithfully yours, 

A PROVINCIAL CANDIDATE. 
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Readers are reminded that 


THE NEW VOLUME 


commenced with July issue 


The Subscription Rates are as follows :— 


1 7 0 
2 
Post Paid to 
large quantities 6 ” . 33 0 for 12 Months 


By subscribing direct the punctual receipt of the magazine is assured. 
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To The Library World, 
Messrs. Grafton & Co., 
8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to The Library World for 
Volume XVII, July 1915—June 1916, and send 


address. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FORM. > 
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BY 
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A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of @ 
* Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also Wa 
aré chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS aM 


CONTENTS, 
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